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given me knowledge o£ the wrong from whicb the children of men 
suScr. 

The cause of it Is this, that man’s intention is going ag^t God's 
intention as to btiiv children should grow into knowledge. 

Wc have corac to this world to accept it, not merely to know it. We 
may become powerful by knowledge, but wc attain fulness by sympathy. 
The highest education is that which does not merely give us informatian 
but makes our life in harmony with all exisience. But we find that this 
education of sympathy is not only systematically igporod in schools^ but 
It is Severely repressed. From our very chiidhoixi habits are formed and 
know'ledge is imparted In such n manner that our.life is weaned away 
from nature and out romd and the world, arc set in opposition ftoici the 
beginning of our days. Thus the grcaiest of educations for which wc 
prepared is neglected, and we arc made m lose our world lo find a 
bagful of inftamauon instead. We rob die child of his earth to teach 
him geography, of language to teach him grammar. His htmgCT is for 
die Epic, but he is supplied with chromdes of facts and dates. He was 
bom in the human world, but is banished into the world of living 
gramophones, to expiate for the onginal sin of being bom in ignorance. 
Ghild-naturc protests against such calamity with aU its power of suffering, 
subdued ar last into silence by puniahment. 

We ad know children are lovers of the dust j their whole body and 
mind thirst for sunlight and air as flowers do. They are never b a 
mood to refuse the constant mvitadons to establish direa conamunica- 
don which come to their senses from the universe. 

I well remember the surprise and annoyance of an exp<irienccd head¬ 
master, lepuicd to be a sitccessful disclplittaiian, when he saw one of the 
boys of my school climbing a tree and choosmg a fork of the branches 
fox settlmg down to his studies. I had to say to him in ejtplanation that 
"childhood is the only period of life when a civilked man can exerdsc 
his thoice between the branches of a tree and lus drawbg-room chair, 
and should I deprive diis boy of that privilege because I, as a grown up 
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tnaUp am barred from it?** Whai is surpriang is to notice the satne 
headmasters approbation o£ the boys’ studying botany. He beikvea in 
an unpersonal Jtnonlcdge of the tree because chat is science, bm not in 
a personal expenence of it. ThLs growth of experience leads to forming 
msdnet. whkh ia the result of namre’s own method of inatmcnon. The 
boya of my school have acfjnired instinctive knowledge of the physiog¬ 
nomy of the tree. By the least touch they know where dtey can bnd a 
foothold upon an apparently inhospitable trunk r they know how far 
they can take liberty with tlte braochea, how to diatrihu t e their bodie*' 
weight so as TO make ibcmsetvcs least burdensome to branchlcts. My 
boys ate able to make the best possihk use of the tree in the matter of 
gathering frtuUj taking rest and hiding from undesirable pursuers, I 
myself was brought up m a cultured home in a town, and as far as my 
personal behaviour goes I have heco obliged to act all through my life 
as if 1 were bom in a world where there are no trees. Therefore J 
consider it as a part of odumdon for roy hoys to let them fuily realize 
- that they are in a scheme of existence where trees are a lubstaniial fgr t , 
not merely as generating chlorophyll and taking carbttn from the air, 
but as living trees. 

There are men who think that by the simplicity of living, introduced 
b my school, I preach the idealizatiun of poverty which prevailed m ±e 
medieval a^. Poverty brings us into conipkte touch with life apd the 
world, for living dchJy i$ living mostly by proKv^ and thus livbig in a 
world of lesser r^ty. TMs may be good for om^s pknsure and pride, 
but not for ones educEnon* Wealth is a golden cage in w hirb tbe 
children of the rich are bred into arttficia] deadening of their powerj^ 
hi nay sriiooh much to the diBgiist of the people of expensive 
habits. I had to provide for this great teacher^ — this bareness of fumicttjre 

and materials not because ii is povenyi but becaii^ it leads to personal 
eatperienoe of the v^wid. 

The object of edueatioti is to give man the imitv of midi- Fonnerly 
when life was ritnple all the diSerem elamems of man were in complete 


ccnire feora which it received its life and light. And here boy* grciv up 
in an intimate vision of ctflmal life before they were thought fit to enter 
the. state of the householder. 

Thu* in the ancient .India the school was there where was the life 
itself. There the snidcnts were brov^t up. not in the academic atmos¬ 
phere of scholarship and learning, or in the maimed life of monasne 
seclusion, bm iii the aiinosphere of living aj^iracioei. They took the 
caidc to pasture, collected Brewood, gathered fruit, cultivated Idndness 
to all creatures, and grew in thdr spirit trilh their own teachers' spiritual 
growth. This was possible because the primary object of these |dnces 
w'as not teaching but giving shelter to those who lived ihcir life in God- 

This ideal of education through sharing a life of high aspiration with 
one's master took possession of my mind. The natrowness of our 
caged-up funicc and the sordidness of our maimed oppammitics urged 
me all the more towards its realization. Those who in other countries 
are favoured with unlimited expectations of worldly prospects can fix 
their purposes of education on those objects. The range of thrir life is 
varied and wide enough to give them the freedom necessary for develop* 
ment of their powers. But for us to niaintain the self-respect which we 
owe to ourselves and to mu' creator, we must make the purpose of mir 
education nothing short of the highest purpose of man, die fullest growth 
and freedom of soul. It is piriful to have to scramble for small pittances 
of fortune. Only let ns have access to the life that goes beyond death 
and rises above all djncumsrantes, ler us find our God, let us live for that 
tihimatc truth which emancipates us from the bondage of the dust and 
pves us the wealth, not of things but of inner Ught, not of power but of 
love. Such cmoncipadon of soul we have witnessed in our country 
among men devoid of book-kaming and living in absolute poverty. In 
India we have the inheritance of this treasure of spiritual wisdom, l^t 
the object of our education be to open it out before us and to ^vc us the 
power to make the true tue of it in our life, and offer it to the rest of the 
world when the dme comes, as our conrribudon m its eternal welfare. 
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Fommmilv lor mcl h«l » ptioc K*dy to oty h.-md trhor. I touH 
b<Bin mv wa'rt Mv father, in one of Me nujnemnj, travela. 
thh londv apot as the one snitahle for his life n* commnmtm »-.th GoA 
m pw. ^th a pennanen. endnnment. he to « 

those who ntek peat* and seelosi™ for their medtattoo 
had about ten boys with me whwi I etune here an siarte 
with no previous oTtpenence whatever* - -v,- Hue «f 

*e horkon except for sparsely^wing stunted dam-pato and p y 
^rollggling with anTiuIln Below the M of f 
numberless mounds and riny hillocks of md gmvel 
shapes a.;d coloum. interacted by nairmv channels of 

?*. r-.* * »< - w,*-^ c£ 

for tbdr marketing in the town goes meandermg through the 1 y 
“ds io red dun staring in *. sun. Tmt^er. eonung up to 
d ran see fiom a distance on the summit of the tmdulanng groond 
Te .to of a omtple and the top of a building indicutirg the Santu 
* er. 1 -. among i» 00.0I0U poem msd ... of snttely 


sal tre^ 

Md here the school has been grov^ing iip for over fifteen veais. passing 
through many changes and often grave crisis* Havmg the evtl reputa- 
timt of a poet. I could with great difficulty win the mist of my cuuntr^cn 
and avoid the suspicion of bureaucracy* That at last avc^ ^ 
able to accomplish it m some measure is owmg to my never expet^g 
ening on in my own way t^-ithout waiting for outside sympathy* e p or 
advice. My resources were extremely small, wkh the burden of a hwvy 
debt upon 'them. But this poverty itself gave me the fol! ^gth o 
freedom, making me rely upon truth rather than upon matenals. 

Because the ^wth of this ^<>ol was the growth of my h^ 
that of a mere carrying out of my dnrmnes. its ideals change with its 
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matttrity iikc a ripcniag fruit that not iinlv grows in its l*ulk and deepens 
in its coloui, but undergoes cbiuige in the very cjualicy of its inner pulp, 
1 started with the idea that ] had a benevolent object to perforin. ( 
worked hard, hut die only samfactiun I had came frotn keeping count 
of the amount of sacrifice in money, energy and dme, admiring my own 
untiling goodness, hut die result achieved was of small wurtlt, 1 went 
<itt building system after system and then pulling ihem down, li merely 
occupied my dmc. but at the heart my w'ork remained vacant I well 
rememlxu' when an old dimple of my father came and said to me, 
I flee about me b like a wedding hall where nothing is wanting in 
prcjiaradon. only the bridegroom is ahsenn" The mistake J made was 
in ibinking that my own pur^iosc was that bridegroom. But gradually 
my heart found its centre. It was nui In the work, not in tny wish, but 
in iniih. 1 ^i aluue on the upper tenace of the Santiniketan house 
and ga:ced u|H'tn the tree tops of the sal avenue before me. 1 withdrew 
my heart from my own schemes and calculations, from my daily 
utid held it up in silence before the peace and presence that 
fieimeated the sky : and gradually my heart was filled, I began to sec 
the world around me through the eyes of my sou!. The trees seemed 
to me like silent hymns rising from the mute heart tjf the earth, and 
the shouts and laughter of the boys mingling in the evening sky came 
before me tike trees of living sounds rising up from the depth of human 
life. I found my message In the sunlight that touched my inner mind 
ami fell a fulness in the aty that spoke-to me in the word of our ancient 
Ttshi— irraRf ^ “Who 

could ever move and strive and live in this world if the sky were 
not filled with love?" Thus when I turned hack from the struggle to 
achieve rcEuIis. from the ambttiiin of doing benefit to others, and came 
to my own oincirmost need, when 1 felt that living one's mvn life iu tmdi 
is living the life of all the world, then the unquiet atmasjihere of the 
outward snuggle denned up and the ftower of spontaneous creation 
found its way through the centm of alt things. Even now whatever is 
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superficial aad faitOc in the working of oor imtiturion i& owmg^ to distrust 
of the spirit, lurking in our mind, to the incratUcabk consciouBness of 
our seif-^imporEaiice, to the hahit of looking f<ir the cau^ of our tulu^ 
outside 118 , and the endeavour to repair all Itrosencss in our work by 
dghtcnmg the screws of otgamzaiion. From my wpcricnce I know that 
where the eagerness to teach others b too strong, especially in the inatiCT 
of spiritual life, the result becomes meagre and mixed with uotroth. 
All the hypocrisy and selMclurion b our religious conricii^OM and 
practices are the outcome of the goadmgs of over-zealous ocavmes of 
memonhip. In our spiritual attabment gaming and ffvmg are the 
same thbg ; as b a lamp, to light itself is the same as to tmparr ^ 
others. 'When a man makes tt his profession to preach God to ot^ 
then he will raise the dust more than givT direcrioti to tnitb Teaching 
of relirion can never be imparted b the form of kssons, it is there where 
there 18 rclieian m livbg. Therefore the ideal of the forest colony of 
the seekers of God as the true school of spiritual Ufe holds good even 
b this age. RcUgion U mrt a fractional thing that can he dol«l out m 
fixed weekly or daUy measures as one among various subjects in the 
school syllabas. ll is the truth of our complete being, ihc consciousness 
oE out priBonat reladonriiip with the infinite. It is the true centre of 
gravity of our life. This we can atiab during our chihlhood by daily 
firing m a place where the truth of the spiritual world is not obscured 
by a crowd of neccsairics assuming arrifidal importance; where Ufe b 
simple, surrounded by fulness of leisure, by ample space and pure air 
and profound peace of nature; and where men live with a perfect faith 
b the eternal Ufe before them. 

I licUevc. as I suggested before, that children have their subconsciotas 
mbd more active than their consclmis intelligence. A vast i^uaniiry of 
the most important of our les.sous has been taught to us through this. 
Experiences of countless generation* have been bstilled into our nature 
by it* agency, not only without causing us any fadgue, hut givbg u* joy. 
Tliifl itubcoBSciniis fecnity of knowledge I* cotnplcmly one with our life. 
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li is not like a kncem that can be lighted and trlmtncd from outside, 
but u is like the tight that the gtcw-ivonn possesj^es by the cxcrchic of 
its life process. 

Being cnitvinced of tliis, I have aet all tny resources to create an 
actnospherc of ideas In the arr^fii. Songs are composed, spedallv 
made to order for juvenile tnintls. They arc songs that a poet strites 
for his otvn pleasure. In hia, most of my G[TA>r|ALi songa were written 
here. These, when fresh in their fist bloom, ore sung to the boys, and 
they come in txowds to learn them. They sing them in their leisure 
hours, sitting in groups, under the open sky on TOi’wmhghf nights, in the 
shadows of the impending rain in July. AU tny latter day plays have 
been written here, and the boys have taken part in their performanjce, 
Lyrical dramas have licen wruten for their season-festivals. They have 
ready access to the room where I read to the teathcra any new' things 
that 1 write b prose or in verse, whatever the subject may be. And 
this they udlbc widiuut the least jaessure put upon them, feclbg 
aggrieved when not bviti^ 

Those who have witnessed these boys playbg their part m diamadc 
performances have been struck with their wonderful power as actors. It 
is because they are never dircedy tramed In the histrionic an. They 
bsdncdvcly enter into the spirit of the plays in which they rake pan. 
though these plays are no mete achool-boy dcaniias. They reejuire subtle 
itnd^tandlng and sympathy. With all the anxiety and hypercndcal 
sensitiveness of an author about the performance of his own play I have 
never been disappointed in my boys, and I have rarely allowed teachers 
to interfere with the boys' own representation of the characters. Very 
often Acy themselves write plays or improvise them and we are invited 
to iheir performance. They hold meetmgs of their literary clubs and. 
they have at least three illustrated magazmes conducted by three sections 
of the school, the most bteresting of them biung that of the ia&ni 
section. A number of our boys have shown remarkable powers b 
drawing and pabting, developed not through the orthodox method of 
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aipying m<Klcb, bm by billtm-ini; their own bent Hnd by the help of 
octrAslumil ?isiC£ ftoni aoioe aittsts cd iJci^ire the boy« with their own work. 

When I first started my school my boys had no evident love fur 
mihlr. The coniiequeiicc is that at the he^ntng I did nut employ a 
mu^c teacher and did not force the boys to take music lessons. I merely 
created opportimiiics when thixsc of us who had the gift could exetdse 
their musical culture, k had the cSca of unotmsdously traming the eara 
oi the bo vs. And when gradually most of them showed a strong inclina' 
lion and love for music I saw that they would be w'iliing to subject them- 
sclvcs to formal teaching, and it was then that 1 fiecnrcd a music teacher. 

In our school the boys rise very early iir the mnmitig, s<uneumes 
liefoi'e it is light. They attend to the drawit^ of water for their bath. 
They make up their beds. Ihey do all those tilings that tend to culti¬ 
vate the spirit of self-hctpi 

1 liclicve in rite hour of meditattoiu and I set aside lifteen minutes 
m the moming and fifteen minutes in the evening hir that pitrpo^. 1 
insist on this peritid of medication, not, however. ex{)cciing the boys [i> 
be hypocrites and to make bdieve they are meditating. Hut I do inrist 
that they rcinatn tpiiet, that they exen the power of idf-conmil, even 
though instead of contemplating on God. they may be watching the 
Bquirrels ninning up the trees. 

Any descriprion of such a school is necessarily ioadetjuate. For the 
tnost important element of it is the atmo8phi:re, and ihs fact thnr h is 
not 3 school which isr imposed upoti the boys by autoemde anihoriiies. 
1 always try to unpress upon their minds that it is their own workh 
upon which their life ought fully and freely to react, (n the school 
adnunisjtration they have their place, and in thr macier of punishment 
wc moedv rely upon their o^rn court of justice. 

In condiisicfn 1 warn my readers not to get any false or exaggemred 
picture of ibis asram. When ideas are stated in a paper, they appear 
too giniple and complete. But in reality their matiifeatatioD ihrough the 
inatcriitU that are living and varied and ever changing is ntn so clear and 
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juirfect. Wc haTc obstacles in human nature and in outer drcumflianccs. 
Some of us have a iceble faith in boys* roinds as liTiiig organisms, and 
some have the natural propenaity of doing good by force. On the other 
hand, the boys liave their different degrees of receptivity and there are a 
good number of inevitable ^liuies, Delinquencies make their apjiear- 
ance unexpectedly^ making os suspicious as to the efficacy uf our own 
ideals. We pass through dark periods of doubi and reacdon. But these 
conBictfi and waverings belong to the true aspects of reality. Living 
ideals can never he set into a clockwork arrangement, giving accurate 
account of its every second. And thosd who have firm faith in their idea 
have to teat its truth in discords and faDures that arc sure to come m 
tempt them from their path, 1 for my pan believe in the principle of 
life, in the soul of man. more than in mechuds, I beUeve that the abject 
of education is the freedom of mind which can only be achieved through 
the parh of freedom—though freedom has iia risk and responsibility us 
life iisdf has. 1 know it for certain, though moH people seem to have 
forgotten it, that children are living bein^—more living than groun-up 
ficcqilc. who have hiuli their shells of Iiabit around thetn. Therefore it 
is abiioluiclv necessary far thdr mental health and development that they 
sho^d not have mere schoola for their lessons, but a world whose guiding 
vpirii b iJcrsonal love. It must iie an asram where men have gathered 
for the highest^ end of life, in the peace of nature ; where life is not 
merely mutative, but fully awake in its activjties, where boys’ minds 
are not being perpetually tiiBled into believing that the ideal of the self* 
idolatry of the nation is the truest i^al for them to accept * where they 
are bidden to realize man's world as God's Kingdom to whore cUizenship 
thej have to aspire ; where the simrise and sunset and the silent glorv 
of ^rs are not daily ignored * where nature** festivities of flowers and 
frmt have their joyous reenguitiun from man : and vvherc the young and 
the old. the teacher and the student, sit at the same table to partake of 
their daily food and the food of their eterna] life. 
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* IX ctvtLEtATioNS are creatioax They do not merely offer us 
‘^information about thmuelvcs, but ^vc outer expression to some 
inner ideals ^'bich are creative. Therefore wc |iidgc each dviUzadoD, 
not by how much it has produced, but by what idea tt expresses in its 
acilvines. When, in things which are a creadon, ^e structure gets the 
better of the spirit, then it is condemned. When a civilizadon merely 
^ves a lai^ stock of facts about its own produedons* its mechanical parts, 
its outward successes, then wc know that there mu.'it be anarchy in its 
world of idea, that some living ]>art is [acking. that it will be torn 'with 
conflicts and will not be able to hold logctlter human society in the spirit 
of Truth, 

In the ebb of the tide, the river bed becomes too evident, its mud and 
sand and debris stand out in prominence; with the loss of its depth the 
current loses its strength. In the history of every civiUzation, there 
cornea a period when the store of vitality, which it has accnmulatcd in 
the distant ages, is exhausted at last. The manifestatinn of the creadve 
delight, which is life’s ultimate object, becomes smothered by the intricate 
overgrowth of appliances—^the means thwarting the end itself. 

Senility becomes apparent when the mind cannot create new or 
have the courage and faith to believe in its oim ideal world : when 
individuals merely repeat mechanical movements cndlesalv, and the 
habits of Ufc become fixed. THis is sure to happen when utility occupies 
the principal place in our endcavooirs. For life b not utilitarian in its 
spirit, its inmost desire bang for truth and fuhiess of its own expression. 
Men have wmetime* thought, in their career of prosperity, thar the 
rejxrtition of the methods whereby they achieved success, the raiiltiplica- 
tton of material, could go on for ever, until they were suddenly startled 
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by the naming touch of death. 

The time has now come when humanity can only be- saved by the 
ai^kcnitig of a new fa jrb - For this, the one thing that is needed, most 
of aU. U'to make a jilacc in our educatiem for some great idealism, 'llie 
^nnci|tle of fiiatcrial self-seeking, which pervades the aiitiosphcre to-day, 
can never give us new life. It tarries with it ttnehecketl passion which,, 
as it bums itsdf out. eshausts vitality and brings its own doom. 

It iit a fact of unitjuv iinporrancc in the history of the world today 
that the human races have come together as they have never done before. 
In the olden cbiys. the geographical hamcis kept them opart. At that 
dme tif phpieal separation, each people, in its separate aresi. had to evolve 
a moral idea of its own. Only those groups of men, who had the mutual 
sympthy and rnisi which cnuld lead to unity, developed great civilisa¬ 
tions. because they alone were able to tranaform the exiermi fact iif their 
close neighbourhood into a spiritual truth. So were the peoples of the 
earth developed. Some survived, with marked charactcristicg of their 
ovm. Sonic pcridtcd owing to strife and conflict. 

N(tw, in o«r own days, through the advance of modem science, the 
rapid transport of modem tirni^ ha* ahered the past situation irrcrocabtv. 
The physical ■ harriew between roan and man are nverewne : only the 
barriers of habit remain. But men go on living as though the old 
IttnitatioM trere trill real. In place of the itarural obstacles of the past, 
they put up their own artifida! modes of exdusinn—their arroaments, 
their prohibitive tariflr.<k. their passiHirt regulations, their nadcnuil politics 
and dipbrnacirt. There new obatmerionfi, being artificial, are a liurden 
that crush the people under the wel^t of their dead material and create 
defotmirie* in their mural nature. 

The mentality of die orirld has to he changed in order to meet the new 
enrirunmmt of the modem apj. Otherwise we shall never attain that 
pence whicJi is the infinite atmosphere of Truth, 

But tu acvept ihw truth of our own age demands a new education, 
fust as, hithenv. ihc cDtlecdvc egoism of the Nation ha* been cultivated 
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ID our scboolm and Inu giTen rise k* a nadoniLltsm which U vainglorioua 
and exdustvc, cren »o wiU it be necessary now to esiablwh a. new 
educadnn on the basis, not of natioDalistn bat ot a wider rclatinnshtp 
of humanity. 

Tlie aim of VIsva-Bhaniti is to acknowledge the best ideal of the 
present age in the centre of her educational nmsiDn. The qucscton 
therefore arises, what is the immediate step that aht should take in ordet 
to fulfil her object. The first thing which must occupy our anentiim 
b to ctmcenirate in ±is instinmon the dUfervnt cultures of the East and 
West, especially those that have taken their hirth in India, or found 
shelter in her house, India must fully know herself in order to make 
herself known to othm. 

Love hungers for perfect knowledge. The first 5tep> therefore, nmst 
be to secure a true undemanding of all the real wealth that has been 
produced ynd chemhetl by every section of those who compose the varied 
life of India. With the n»lizatton of the ancestral wealth of our own 
culture, comes our respooiibility to tiffcr to share it with the rest of the 
world- 

Wc have educational estahUshmenU! where we are brought up In the 
idea that we can only horrow, but not give. Have we absolutely settled 
down into this state of destitution? We must not say >0. Our wealth 
is truly proved by our abUity to give, and Visva-Bharati i» to prove this on 
behalf of India. Our tniErimi b to show that wc also have a place in the 
heart of the great world T that wc fuUy acknowledge our bbligatioa of 
offering it our hcispitalicy. 

It has been said in our scriptures asking uf to 

realize that the Divine comes to us as our guest, claiming our homage> 
All that U great and true in humanity b ever waiting at our gate to be 
invited. It b not for us to question it about the country to which it 
belongs, but to receive ti in our home and bring liefonT it the heat that 
we have. We ore told in fCalldan’s drama hem' Sakuntak. absorbed in 
her passionate love for Dushyanta, sat dreaming only of that which was 
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immediate object of bcr deiure. She allowed the Guest to go away, 
uDwelcumcd and unattended. Therefore the cutse fell on her that “she 
should realize her desire for the sake of which she neglected her 
diiiy". When she forgot to pay ' her attention to him who wa^t for her 
icpresentauTe of the large worltl of men,- she lost her own little world 
of dreams. 

Vlsra-Bhaiati Is India’s invitation to the world, her offer of sacrihcc 
to the highest truth of man. 
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Undulaling^ unint^j^iMpTed, unFiiiTOwed by th* ptoughihpre'^ ipocts tpreod on 
all Jides of this SontpriikEtan osrqin. Here ond ther^ bin he? risa ^pofielyi 
consEiting of si if n fed 4^ild patms, wild blocLberry irees, a prickly plant or iwo, 
ond anthlEb. Through these lonety fields o red ureok of o polh goes 
winding lowords ihe villages on Hie horizon - olong ihis poth wend vlllogers 
To ihe hoi ot BoJpur lown ^Soolhol giili wilh hoy^iacks to sdh ond loaded 
bullock-corrjt whose mocinin^g wheels leave o inail oF dusi in Ihe silent sunjrghr 
of noonday. On ihe highest pofit of iMs feofies^ soliEude^ os con he seer 
from for, rises a row of loiL straight kjI trees, fbfough whose lacy folioge 
traveller con glimpse ihe spire oF an iron lempJe end a port ol the roof 
two-sloried building. Nere^ m o grove of mongoe^ and amolakes, mnidsT 
sol ond mahgya trees* h our Eanflrfike^on osrcnn ' 
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1 hav« bi>iU wflh mud a sh^hci* for my losf Koiiri 
and hove nomed il Syamofi. 

t hove buil^ if on th^t 
which buries in ft dll sufferings 
ond deonses all sloins. 



















SANTINIKETAN 


CESc.sts of the Vtsya-Bbazad goes badf to the bcginnbg of the 
* present century, to be precue, the year 1901 when Rabindnuiach 
Tagore sought to give msiitudraial expression to bis ideal of educadon 
by bounding a moden tchool whkh earned the sobriquet, half critical, 
half complimentary. 'A Poet’s Schoot' in a soclnded spot, t^vo miles 
&oin Bolpur Stadon on the £. L Railway loop-line. Thmigb rather a 
desolate place to serve as the dte of a schooil, it was alre^y'consecrated 
ground. For here had come some forty years ago another nunarkable 
man, the Poet's father, Maharshi Devendraoath T^ore, described by 
Lord Ronaldahay in his book The Heabt of Aeysvaeta as "an a^ere 
figure, driven re&ilcssiy to and fro over the land by an absorbing quest— 
no teas than that of God", and found awhile in its solitude the peace that 
passeth mukmanding and raised a temple of worship. The Maharahi 
also built a guest house and laid out an orchard, assigning to the 
cstablubmcnt, n^dh be named SsN^'iEEr.uj (Abode of Peace), a 
generous slioe of the incoinc from bis landed estate for the benefit of 
those who might care to stop hue for a few days'to meditate on the 
Infinite Being. 

The ‘Poet's Behoof was not a very flrunnithing imujnriiftfi financially 
and running it proved to be a heavy drain on the Poet's limited share in 
the income from his ancestral property. Nevenhclesa, he sucoeeded in 
gathering around him a devoted band of colleagues among whom were 
Brahmabandhab UpaiUiyaya, a fiery nadonaliat and an ardent Roman 
Catholic who had adopted the dress and ^vay of life of a fBndn mnn va$m, 
Mnhitchandra Sen, scholar and litterateur, and the young Satischandnt 
Bay. whose prematuic death blasted the pramiae of a brUhani literary 
career. Another yiHmg man of pronvise, drawn to the institutton, was 
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Ajitktunax' ChaknTarty who also died young but noi before he had. 
cnabliahcd himself in the £orc£rcmt of Bengalee critics nutinly ss an 
mtcrpretei of the Poet's writings. It was men lilsf these who 
the Poet to ciny on hb bold experiment against hcayy odds and build 
up an Institiidon the tini(|UG character of which stntck even a casual 
viator like the author of 'I'he HfAitT of AftYAvwiTA as evidenced in the 
following extract ; 

"Here was a repioducttou iti minbtujre of the condittona amid W'hich 
the dvilhcurion of India had been hom, the life close to nature in the 
heart of the forest w'hich provided the early Aryan settlers with ^ that 
they rc^ULTcd. One recognised in all that one saw around one both a 
prmest against the artificiality of modem life, and an offering of homage 
to the ideals and traditions of the past.'’' 

Blit that was certainly not all. For, years ago the Poet had rcalbced 
that "in India, the Itbtory of humanity b seeking to elaborate a definite 
synthesb * , . On us today b thr«wn the reaponslbilky o{ building up 
a greater India, in which Hindus. Miusalmans and Chrisiiaiw, the dark- 
skinned and the white-skinned will all find their place*'. 

The Poet 5 ambition that his insritntion should he the instrument of 
such a syntheab was made dear in a letter written in 1913 during his 
European tour which bronght him world-hime as the author of GrrAN'iAU, 
**All our vagueness will dbappear", he wrote, "if we can place our instini- 
rion in the li^t of the whole world- If wc confine our instmition within 
the local limits of the time and space of our country, it will Icjac its 
purity," 

The idea of estahlisfimg a centre of banting, where the whole wudd 
would meet m a compcdiemive communiun of culmre, had thus been 
maturing in hb mind for year*. Hb traveb in war-tom Europe, in 
1920-21, cottSmted thb idea in a concrete shape as the imTr>< » db t*» result 
of his contact w'uh some of the nohlest mlnH^ jji Europe. Among them 
was Professor Sylvain larvt. a celebrated Indologist, whom he Invited to 
come out to India and lerture m the students of Santinikeian. Another, 
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a yoimg Englishman called L. K. Elmhirsc, ^vhom be met in Anienca, 
nff i» r rft to assist the Hoec in realtzing bis cbciMud dneani of integrating 
the acsdemic aedvides of his institution with the economic and sodal 
life of the village conun unities’around the settlement. 

On his return to Indb. the Poet made himscll busy with pkm for 
the Visva-Bbnraii* a name which bad been coined several years ago with 
two Sanscrit words Visva, meaning the world in its universal aspect, and 
ItH rt pATt , From the word BmiRA'r (India), Tneanlng wisdom and culture 
as embodied in the mic spirit of India. Vlsva-Bhamii was to have as 
its motto the Sanskrit text Where the whole 

world forms its own single nest. 

The formal inauguTUiion of the Visva-Bharad took place on December 
22, 1921, at a meeting held at Saminiketan, appropnately enough on the 
day w'hich marked the anniversarv of the dedicadoii u£ the Asmm temple 
by his father thirty years ago. This historic occasion was presided over 
by Dr. Brajcmlratiaih Seal, mixiern Indb^s foremoBi scholar and philo- 
HOpher. The academic aedvides of this new insdmdon started with the 
lectures of Professor Ixvi, the first of a suare^ioti of visiting professtirs 
of the Visva-Bharad, who were all eminent scholars with an international 
reputation such as Professors Winternitr. and fasmy from Czechoslovakia, 
Sten Konow from Norway, Fomtid and Tued from itaiy* Gennanus 
from Hungary. 

Contact w'iih foreigners was how'cvcr no new experience fur the 
inmates of S anrlnlliffi'fln w'ho liad already living in their midst Rev, 
C F. Andicws and Mr. William Pearson, two Englishmen who had 
adopted India as thetr home and accepted the Poet as thetr Curudev. Of 
these mo “WilUe*' Pcaisun, as he was affccdonaidy called at Sandniketnn, 
had coniplrtcly identified himself with the life and activities not only of 
the Asram itself but also of rbe surrounding villages—an indmate 
assodadun severed by Ms pretmuure death, in 1923, caused by an aeddent 
during a railway joumey in Italy, Like Mr. Peaisoo Mr. Andrews had 
also made his home at Sandiukccan where he partidpatod in teaching 
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work a tbnc; but latst be was obliged to f>e absent brem the 
for long periods owing to the lugcni calls of bis varied setf<uiiposod Casks 
in the cause of the country hr had rhosen to serve. But he retoained 
loyal to the instinitloii which he serped as Vjcc-Fresidiait tiD the last day 
of his li^ and whenever he could snatch himself away froni his other 
work he would come to Santmiketan and place himself at the disposal of 
his Cunidev. 

‘Dinabandhu* Andrews, it is relevant to recall in this connexion, served 
as a link between the Poet and ^>lahaUTva Gandhi, whose tong association 
With Saitdiiikecan started when he made it his home bir a time on liis 
return to his mother country from his triumphant Satyagraha campaign 
in South Africa, It was a brief but fruitful period in the bistoty of the 
Asratn, for Mabatmaji never stayed in any place without making close 
human coacacts^ imparting a new quality to the life of the people he met. 
TIus happened also in the case of Sandniketan, the atmosphere of the 
entire Astain becoming enriched with the leaven of Gandhiji's unttjue 
character. 

Among the inmates of the Asram with whom Gandhiji formed- an 
enduring rdadunship as a result of his brst visit to Sandniketan was 
Dtvijendranatb Tagore, the Poet's eldest brother, whom Gandhiji always 
re&rred to in reverent aSecdon as 'Barodada\ as the Poet himsdf did. 
The two were drawn to each other by an hreststibk mutual attraction, for 
Dwijendranath was, like Gandhiji, a childlike soul, the infiuence of 
whose personality permeated the endre Asram. His unprciendous home 
in a grove of trees in a comer of the settlement resmnblod the forest 
retreat of an audenr Indian sage; here would fotgather an interested 
group of students and teachers to listen to Dwijendranath's profound 
exposition of andeni Indian and modem European metaphysics and to 
be entertained by the demonstration of his boyish hobbies and inventions. 

To return to the story of the Visva-Bharad. Its ff irm;*! inauguration 
made necessary the drafting of a const! tiition, and a tremendous amount 
of spadc'Work had to be done in dtis connexion. The Poet was 
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spared this (Irudgcr^ whidi \\-ub willingly and cnthusiastioUy shared 
bciwctn them by his nephew SuTtndratiadi Tagore, and Prasantachandra 
Mahalanabl?, then Professor of Physics in the Preaideiicy Coll^, who 
has since earned high disttnaion as the pioneer of statistical research in 
Indnn The Poet's son, Radbmdranoth Tagore, and Prasancachandm 
Mah&lanahis were appointed Kanna-SachiTas (Secretaites) of the Visra* 
Bharat] on Its inauguration, and they plunged forthwith into the o'titk 
ol giving concrete shape to the Poet's dream of an IntematiooaJ 
University. The constitudon was registered in May 1^22 and a trust-deed 
was also drawn up at aboiti the same dmc. 

The neivly founded Visva-Bharad took over all the etiucadonaT acd- 
vines at Santiniketan which had grown appredahly in dimendon as well 
as diversity since the Uttk school was btxjught into existence: at the 
beginning of the century. Ses'eral sections had already been formed 
round the nucleus of Patha-Bhavana, the niune by which the onginat 
school came to be distinguished in the new system of nomenclature 
made necessary by a new order of things. These were; KjujL-BmvANA 
or School of Alts, with hfandalal Bose, a famous disciple of the famous 
master Aba n in drana i h Tagorc, a* its bend ; VimrA*BHAV.i?fA or School 
of Higher Studies where research wort was already being guided by 
two eminent Sanskrit scholars; Pandit Vldhuwkhara Sasiri and Pandit 
Kshirimohan Son-Sastri; a makeshift college, SntsriA-BiTAVANA, and a 
small women's hostel, Siu-Bhavama. 

The mode department, now known as SA^•^:rr-BH.A\^«^A, was then a 
part of Kala-Bh-avajca and there were arranpements h>r the teaching of 
Ixuh classical muBic and the Poet's own songs, the former by Pandit 
Bhimrao Sastri and the tatter by Dinendran-'ith Tagore, a grand-nephew 
of the poet, described by him as “the evtstodian of my songs". The 
Poet's school had already started growing out of its chrysaii* stage and 
the inaugnration of rhe \'isva*Bhju‘ati provided the institution w'ith ample 
scope for further cupanaion of its activindt in new directions. 

Good use has been made of this oppominitv: the academic activities 
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of tbe Visva-Bharori comprise today, besides tlw departments named 
above, OtEENA'BHAvaNA or Department of Siotvlndion .Studies, Hism^ 
Bhavasa. and also departments of Islamic and Zoroastrian Studies, all 
nrainfained Iiy ear-marked wdowments. 

Few visitors to Santinikeian f^l to pay a visit in Uttar avax, the 
collective name fjor an interesting group of buildings, cveryernt of which 
the Poet lued as his resdence at sttine period or aiher of his life at 
Santinikctsu. A pornoti i>f the main bulldiiigft in this group baa now 
been marked off under tlic name KABiNDnA-EiLWANA for housing the 
unique collection nf the Piiei's publiiihcd works in their dMerent edicums 
in almost all tbe languages of the wortd, his paintings, manttscrtpia of 
his wtitijigSi, and other material oouccxning hi$ life and wurk consisting 
mainly of cuttings itiaga^cs and. itew’iqinpcrs of almrm every 

couniry of the world. 

The college (Snmtu^HAVAK a) now provides rcgnlar cuursM of ^iidy in 
both science and arts subjects for studants who wish to sit for tbe 
Intermediate and the BacbclorV Degree examlnHtitmSv 

Vixava-Bbavai^a, one «f tbe newest adjuncts to the family of insritu- 
dons under the Visva-^Bharati. is the cuUcge of cducadnn miming up 
students for the B.T. course of the Visva-Bharad, Tlic oouhs is for one 
year, and apart from the usual pedagogical subjects, provides for traudng 
in etiucatioaal crafts, muitic and 3 it> The idea is to train up a b and of 
teachers imbued with the educational ideas of Rabindranath Tagore and 
fully equipped to deal with school education in. all its aaficcts. 

The lihniry at Santmikemn is a rich treasure-house of comprehenrive 
Imowleclgc containing, as it docs, books in almost all the languages of 
the world, a large number of which were recaved by die PnJei as gifts 
hum various countries, besides a unique cnltcction of manuscripts in 
Sanskrit and Bengali. Now and then a reader in thus lilwary will come 
aemss a book with tnarginal notes written in the Poet's mvn hand, tlic 
■ubjeas of ihc« books revealing rhe wak range of his tntdleanat 
inreiests, 
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The Visvj-Bharati fasis aJso a l*ubltslimg t^paitment (QgAxrHAJi- 
V^UittAUA) of tut own, mainly ^upect with the pincing ami publiahiog 
ul the i’oet a wctTki?* and noiadoiLS of Ills ttongs. it also conipiiles and 
edits such of bis writings as have nevef befoce been eoilecied in book- 
foniif anti iic buried in the pages of jxiuncfoua pcritidicals. liui 
this has not prevented this busy department from iryidg om» iviih 
pronuMUced success the cxpcrimcni of making available to the reading 
puhlU bunks at a cheap price on a iaige variety of subjeecs of inteltectoal 
as well as pracdcaJ inienest. The idea was sponsored hy the Poet 
Itimself who wrote the first books of both the VtsvA-VipvA fUnivcrsal 
Knowledge) and Lokasiksha (Peoples* tLdueanco)) series, the eurmil list 
of which now comprises nearly a hundred dtka. 

Even apart from the Poet's )X;tsonal cuntrilHition, Visva-Bharaii a» an 
ttt<fimrinn has made no mean coiitrtbuxion towards the spread of learning 
and culture in the cminirv- Vii>ya*B«avaka has to its credit an 
impressive list of bulledns and monographs showing a high standard of 
reaearch work. The Sonciniketan School of Painting is Eanmus the world 
over, and several o£ Nandalal Bose's students are in the foont rank of 
modem Indian artists. 

Saniiiiikcmn has also led the way in the revival of dancing all over the 
country, while setting new standards in stage-dBcor and dreas'deliigna for 
the stage, thanks to the Kala-Bhava^a artists and tlie guidance leisjivod 
fttun the Poet himself and his ml rn re fi daughter-in-law^ Prstima IJcvi- 

'Flu: infiucncc of KAiA<-BnAVA.NA b also very tniLch in evidence in 
the products of Silpa'^Biiavana (lialL of Industries) in Sriniketan 
(Abode of Beauty and iH’osperity), a sister settlement, two nuJes away, 
ivhere is also located the Institute of Rural Rtconstcuetton, [uvtuealty the 
crearion of L, K. Elmhirst under the Inspiradoii of the Poet, As 
mentioned earlier in thb atxount, Mr. iSmhirat came our lo India at the 
invitation of the Poet, soon ofttr the fbundatiaii of the Visva*Bharaii. and 
plunged forthwith into the work of building up a village widEare otganizn- 
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non m Srintkctnn, He fotind on ardeni oiUeaguc in the bte Kaltmohaxi 
G{ii>k who had an unrivalled knowUrdge of the Uengal village* Rathindra- 
naili Tagore, who had been asdodazed with the work from the very 
heghming, took over charge when Mr. Elmhirst left after aome years. 
Mr. ElmhirBi however has never lost touch with Srinikcian to which he 
remms every few years to renew ac<£U!UDCance with old colkagut^ and 
the work w hich he had hinuelf started and financed n> a ccmsidctable 
C 3 itc:nt out of bis own pocket, 

Sriniketan, which is as much a l>ari of the VlRVa-Eharatl as Sanri' 
niketan itself, serves as the ocrve<cmrc tvf a wide range of aezivitieft such 
as crafia and cooperadves, agrtcnltnre and adult cducaiion, and-malaria 
work and the oiganizatioti oE boy scouts, cairied on ^ and wide in the 
villages around Saotiniketan and Sriniketan. 

■The Poet's School' has indeed travelled a lung way in. half a lenrury: 
today the Vlsva-Bbarari is a very cumprehetirive orgaoiaarion, each 
dcpamncni of which has developed into a hiU-ficdged bsutudou in 
its own right, with its own buddings, almost its own landscape, 
and above all its own proud tradition. Over a sizeable portion of the arid 
plait, marked by only tw'o uexs in the shade of which the travel-weary 
Maharshi stopp^ foe a mid-day halt and prayers, a wonderful coiiimunity 
has grown up in a piourcaque setting ol pretty buildings framed in 
beautiful glades. It aknoat seems like a repcdtioti of the Biblical minude 
tif the desert blossoming like a rose 

But it is DO miracle that has happened here. Visva-Bharati is only the 
r ti I mi na tion of the historic process known as “the Indian renaissance" set 
in modtni by the dynamic genius of Rammoban Roy in the beginning 
of the last cenmir. The Poet's share in this magnificent heritage came 
almosi; as an hdrjoom, kr his grandfather 'Prince' Dwarkanath Tagore 
was an ardent admirer and dose friend of Rammohan who first conceived 
the idea of welding a common platform of worship out of the best in the 
religions of the East and the West, It was only namml that when the 
Poet's father founded the Santinikecan Asram he ^auid prescribe for 
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chc prayer-hill a form o£ watdiip in which there was nti trace of sccta- 
nanism. The msedprioos ^ the tablets in the pillars of the gatewayi 
of ihe Asram hear tcsdmtmy to the catholic spirit of fotntdcTi It is 
this catholicity of outlook that has shaped Sandniketan in its chccjucred 
carter of growih from small tM^inniugsjto its jirtsciit w'orld*widc stature^ 

December 1951. HrstAjssiJKfAit &wtM- 
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PLATtS 
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A few nunted itm 4^(1 a dirt ftrmhmtiy e (he Wennew of the vast 
pljMti, m cunatferable purtkw of which k 1101.T eoT^ed by the ptctxx&tqtie 
buiiilin^ Mill ahwlv avctiuc* of Santiniheiaii. 

Z MAHwm DsvDdWAMATu Tacose. 

'An auatiae hguccj drivai resttissly to and &o o«f the latid l>y «>• aheoyb* 
uig ijueat-na lo* thin that rf God; who found the peaee dial pwetli 
under the shade of a dihatint irw in (he roUmde at'* 
desolate tmci of laud Lom' to hnonre fitttuMis av Sa nTtnil tetap* 

3L fUaiNDiurfAra TAnoHE. 

la hi* RrMisfiscENCES die foet 1«* recorded the thrill he eatpetienced when 
tindemdcrng h» first raflway journey a« a young ^ in she ctrapa^ cf 
hi* huher. Mahanhl Dercndranarh Tagoie. Ttic deMinaiion was Sauli* 
nlltr ian. thca * DAindesa spot,, two mika from Bulpui «tatKifi on the 
EAJcL loopline. where v the age of^wty. founded hi* 'Poet’s School' 
^ith rtic bencdictiPtiB of Iiw father. 

i. Tht marble seat uudjer the chba^m tret raitJt* the tpot wlkcifc ihe 
miYd’WOHy Maharahi mapped fcc toiitdijf re« ptnym, wui dedifod 
to rwt; a Tempi* of wtirdiip opal ua il]* without dlumcttOTi of fsH* ot 
cmdi Tbc' mtsitiorial $tgti* b&m the foUowiQg kucripdoit^ 'He ii ihc 
mpDie of my life, tlit joy of my imnd ^md the pcaice of my wilt.* 

5. ‘Typiatt InJidicaije ittounid Sandnikeoin. - .. * "Jii luir of tail audetti ^myra 
treefti lihe (he piliKi:^ of ihc ruined cswik oE 
6: The firctcar built by the Muhardii a* SMiiimhetati far the Uie of evcrytmc 
wito wished to iwditiue on ihe One Suprerne Eoiig who ii SiumiPt Svhju, 
Advaicam. The POci ia sctu »^Tuliiig fa tbc fQceg;iTiUtiih, 

7 , To Greater Qory of G«JL' The prmwlulf 4L Saurinilietan. with the 
Pcpct Bttiiip on 5*epSs 
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9 . Formal injiugurniioa in Decctnlnr 1921. pmsklca over by Acbatyn 
Brajmdrinaib Seal modern lodk^ foremost Kholnr and ^iTmopIwr. of 

the Viwa Bhaiali, [imd«im«d by it» founder a» India's in*jmiiatl to the 
’World/ 

9. The famoti* rfl/.av«iut. immortalLtod by ihr Poet tn many of !lit» poems 
4nd icngt. 

10. A litcaary meeting organized by childrens a tt^Ur fcatoic of ibe 

•cboot life ai Sratbikctan. yoimg a^pinint^ to fbine rrsid 

and T'ief;$A of their own oompnnnnn* while iomc prcCbr to assume! die 
pole of the critjCs The Poet u*cil to be present as oficrt a* he^^i invitod,^ 
and oflfcred his critidfiin and j^idiince; 

U_ Tlte Psoet taising a ctaia. Few Tfrofe^onal teadten have ioketi ic^chln^ 
work BO seriously as die Poet did He tun only devUed iirw methods of 
itnpanini^ tnfftnicdDii to ytmng pipil* bu% alio wrote several lext-hookji 
wbicb jllusTiati! hi* qf KsichJn^ 

ll Tlt^h Edocstkm*'. 

W. Work and Play, ‘1 emwidrr it as a pan nf wlucari^ for my boys nt let 
ibnn fully naiiw that they aie in a sduaiie of ealmbme wltv^r irws af« 
a subsSirial fh«, not merely as genaating chlntopbyll mid mting ratbtai 
firom the air, but as INne freot.* 

N, Fmftf/Jfe w Ae pniyer-M>ng befoit die day's work bt^ns. 

13. A idi^ cU» in the njicn ait under the shade of it««. *ln my sdinol I 
had to proTlde for this jtiett teacher, this bareness nf ftimiom: and 
tnatcriid—not because it isi^poreny. but bccaiiM ii |si nds tu peittmal 
experience of the mirkL’ 

Itiu A collq^ da»&. 

I7p S^ngitA-Bhavana, the Santini Jetton srltoiJ of Mu ait and Dandng. Sanii^ 
uikcDui lias led ihe way in the rerind of dandng alt cirer the country, 
while retting new reondards in viagodccor and drees designs for ibe stage. 

18. Enlft-Bbavaas. uriivcnmlly acknowledged as « principBl centre of m- 
oedrity bi India. Several of Nandalal Bore's itiidcitis are m the fmm 
rank of mnderti Indian artists, 



[9, NjincUM Bc>$c mnructlug i git3iU|i of tEiulextu, 

20*2< FiMcofi by N^nddikl Ifo^ {20*22] and h)» pupiU ftdA>m the waits of imiiy 
of dies buiblings SantinikctsiEi* 2D. Aamn totu: oa thK Ubtary walL 
21. A scene from ihc Poet's dmma N*tii Ihija^ on the Chocna-Bhut'ana 
wall. 22. Mab-Karaban by the Pfi^t at SrinJVirtaii^ 210:24. Freaoov by 
Binodbehari Mukhopadhtnya. 

ZS. A SaniiuJ family^ soilptin'e by Rum KLnkur. 

Z6. Uebynau. the Foct lived for many yean^ ne>w fuiuses the RabmdTa- 

Bbn^^Eicia, the museum of the Poets manuscripts^ punxmgs^ ud work^ 
in nil principal bngiuigea of the wKirld. 

27. The lilmiry b m tich treasui'e-baHie of books tn almost alt bti^iages of 
the WDclde jind possesses a luiicjije cuUErctiun of Bcogilli and SanskHt pul^Lf. 
On die ftm floor of ihb biiiidinj^ it Vldya-Bhatamt. which ofim 
unique appomiuiilts for reM^rch in iruiny brnnehea of liulian Culture 
and PbUtHOphyp 

2S. Sn^Bhavttnu. tmctc! Cor women siutktir^ adjoins the common kicchea and 
dining hall Women c tiidena by lum atsbE: ttie paki ttnff in cooting 
and 9cmng meab 

2D. Oimuiilka^ built in 1939 in metnary of IXnejidraUAth Ta^rc, wliom the 
Foct drsmbed as 'the custodian of my songs'* wrvea as dae dittNioom for 
icachcTtL 

3A During the reersa betweeti dasa Iiotua. 

11* A volley-ball game m progress. 

31 AlpaiUp the age^ld an of cerctnontal design* b a plea^g feature of 
festive occasjcmt at Santiiiiketitnp wliere new di^gns are o^uismmty bctfig 
evolved* and old designs dlacoiertd. 

33, Qtt their way to dasa. 

J4. A scene from one of l!ie Poet's daiiceHiramus* Hugrt! by ntudeuta. A new 
tn!hmi|ue ha* gnnvff up at Sattiitiikciaii m wh1f± ihe cJcmEnts of adtng, 
damang have been subtly UUciiEJed iu form a f:mnpoiile creariqtl^ 

35i Heralding the advent of Springp nnc of tbc seaiOEhfcfdi^fl ubien'ed it 
Santinlketan* 


S 
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36. HLHJiing litc Naiiiml Flag in the >cboo| catnpua on the ReptiblU: Daj. 

J7. A «cejie ffOm ^fi£iite£j jict anniiBJ dia.fity &ir fw ganiytH by itudoiU 

brfort ihry difpem: fnr tbe holidays;. 

38y Pandit J^abAfiiil Nduu opemug ihtf l-lindi^Bhavana* flail for Flindi 
Siudln (1939). DinnlKindhu AndrEWi^ ivtiii hnd biul ibir faimdatkui 
imne nf the Iimd;-Bba^(ii3« it iicto eittipg m the foregmuiuL 

39. Tbt Pbet radiiyg hii actdivsa at the ij]jetilt]g ctitmuny of die Chei^- 
Bhavaon (1937). ^Thtt it mcked a gfeai day fnr itii^ ■ day kng lix>ked 
fot^ Mvhm 1 dmtild be able ti» raifocm« on bchaJf ol our people* ati andent 
pl<?tige implicit in our paai, die pledge lo tnaiutiijn the iniercuyiie of 
cuhiJte aud frieridalilp between our people md the people of Chioi. att 
iutcrcourir «ho«e foiuidjuiirni trtrre takl dghttett homlred ymm badt by 
our anceMorE with infiniie patictio: <uid , / 

+IM4. Vicuiya-Bhaviiiui* teachcra^ rrainlng cuifege of ihc VUva-Bhurau. piojKnet 
to Isy ipedal emphadfi on the amdy nf the puet^t etlucaiioital thowghu 
aQ<! meihodfi. and Oo tminmg in ccaft$J spedmeu^ of fitiulctiia^ work are 
tctit here. (41, 4Z), 4dp Commoti room and bbtanr. 43- An cta^L 

41 Srtmkeism Amdi^rsary: Spom of vOlage peoples 

46- Tlic cipciiiug of die «hibvdi>n lo mark ihe annivcrj;ary of l^tiuiketaii, 
Viiva^Bhairntr* miTil rmitmruction centre* founded in 1922 with the 
objea of bringing back life in itt oomplctenet^ into the villages* making 
tlirm idfrdianc and cdhre^Kctfuk* 

47-49* Silicaerafitt department at Srimkiajin. offti^ t^inmg lo people 
Luming from near-by villages in wearijigH fiirnirnrc-mating* It^lbrrcnift 
ami pottery- 47. Dydng settiom 48. Carpettny depanmenu 49. Weaving 
room* 

SO-St Mighlighi^ rf the Annlirmary Fair: Bosinc^ and PIcsiflurt. Sn, Trinkets 
change baiKk. SI. Fun of the Fak. Studenr* of Santmikeiwi and 
men aitil women from ncighbrnfring villauc^ bciiJg.^cii!c!riaLncd by tt per* 
foronmet of Yatw. a kimJ of fnlk-pUy which b a regular feature of the 
luini^’emty fair. 

536f5l. DcmojiNinfiitni uf Sanihiil chmcogtaphy and archerv ai ihe faiu 
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S3. S a ntbjr kncd tit tlte thyihtii of ilicir 51* Sanrlut tinmi 

kncd IP ct^inodfiixuit dirir edilil with tlit bow and arrow. 

sS. Laying tlic foumlatipn stcmc af P^iaictant^ horoc of fcmncr siudcziTA jii 
SaptinlkeracL Among the alumni prc&nuc i* Radiiiulnimith Tagqrc of 
ibt finit baicb of students with whom ihe school veas siiarred in 190L 

5(1 Proceaston of old itudema lo tiic Atitiual Rc^tiiuan* 

57, The Poet mores into Uuion (1939), ihe house where he retidoj dil hid 
btt iUpnid. Wiih him arc CL F, Andrew* and Rniimnanda Chatterjee^ 
two of Ml mo«t JoynJ atid demoted fzjcncii. 

5R The Poet caked u service at the Hancmiketan mandir. For many ioug 
TOtts wccJdy service hy the Poei wa* an hiiegmi prt of the lilt at Sauii- 
niketan. "Keli^oo * ^ ^ caimat he Jided out in regulated measutef 

nor admimstemd ihmugh the aeadcmic machinery of educatlou^ It mudt 
comr imrnedia te from the burning Annie of spiritnat lifct in diirrouptiingB 
suitable for such life. The AsTnUna. the Forest Umverslty of ancient India, 
gave fur out oouniry ihr answiiT to the question as m how this Kdigicm 
can be Impartod** 

59, Receptiem tp Mahatmajt at Sandnikeian {t9Wl *iny secncid 

vhit had broughi me nearer to it than befort* *Aci 3 epf thit aisticudun 
under your p^otecti□□^ the Poci wtote in Gandbijt on the Qct:aikm of hti 
last lirit to the asrama durmg the tifc+Time of the Poet- for 'Viera-MiJiJiiti 
II like n rraad wliidi U OK'ing the cargo of my Ufc*d best tnn^siire' It 
cairiea® GodV imiEecdoii/ replied Candhiji^ Tiocaiiir ii i* the deatkui tif an 
camcii soul', 

60* Gandbiji. during Ms kit rtaii to Santimketan (1M5)* laying ihe foundaiimt 
of die hoipitfU tn n*ciimy of bis friend C F. Ainircwsw *Nobody probably 
knew Oiailie ^\iiilrcwi iiji well aa 1 dkl * . * Gunidtrr was GuriJ to Mul 
W licn we met in South Africau we rimply met as hmibcn ^tmI icmaiued 
as wach to the «ii Thews was nn diititnce bmrecu as. > * * f| wai an 
unbreakable buEul*'^ 

6K Jawaharlal Nehru on » vitii tn tht P«t at ^antTnfkcmn in t939. 

62. Iimtaici oC Stuttinjlurtan celcbntuig ihr birthdny itf Ouitiduv. 'My 
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smbitkiii to bcociint: the playm^ifc ijf die butiiliog diitilien< nor amidst 
the bt^ iutd TDomr of diks. hm under d^ uAtmpj of ihc bitur tky« la 
thtte unccmfiiwd open to svtmsc nod wiik«l , ^ My joy and 

fulBlmtnt lie in trying to imike rhe^ ddjdmi dance aid dog and 10 
r«it$c the fpirit oE ddight In ihdr hoam. #• J 
63u SVAMAU, the fovouTitc muriJiniLM: of the PotL 

Tlie home of my last days I dmll build of 

and rail it Sia.mall 

When IE ciumide* 

it wHl be Like » idling avli;?e|i 

of ii^rth Iti the lap uf earth. 

No broken piltoft will be left 
to nise high their pbttntii ia ^fe with Earth, 
not cra<:k«d walla wiiti iiW expoud 
rn harimur tha ghitm la*t dava.' 
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• 'j4 btnjk tftat is shut is hut a bhfk** 
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